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My  LORD, 

N‘ Obedience  to  your  Commands, 

^  I  «  here  fend  your.  Grace,  drawn 

together  into  one  View,  thofe 
Thoughts,  which  I  have  occafionally  had 
the  Honour  to  mention  in  Converfation 
with  you,  on  the  prefent  State  of  Public 
Affairs: 

P  dare  not  flatter  myfelf  with  an  Hope 

of  their  being  of  that  Confequence,  which 

your  kind  Opinion  affign’d  as  the  Motive 

for  prefcribing  me  the  Tafk.  If  they  can 

in  the  leaft  contribute  to  fet  ‘Matters  of  . 

fuch  great  Moment  in  a  jufter  Light,  than 

they  feem  to  fliand  in  at  prefent,  my  high- 

eft  Ambition  will  be  anfwered. 

« 

> 

.  R  The 


The  ofily  Thing,  which  I  fhall  prefumc 
to  fay,  in  Refped;  to  the  Execution  of  this 
Attempt  is,  that  I  fhall  deliver  the  Diftates 

of  Reafon,  with  the  mofl:  inviolate  Re¬ 
gard  to  Truth,  nor  ever  ftrive  to  influence 
the  Judgment  of  another,  by  Arguments 
inconclufive  to  my  own  j  and  the  Voice 
of  Reafon  deferves  Attention,  however  in- 
fignificant  the  Perfon,  who  utters  it. 

The  Caufes  of  that  univerfal  Gloom, 
which  overcafts  the  Joy  of  every  thinking, 
and  unprejudiced  Man,  in  thefe  Kingdoms, 
in  this  Time  of  apparent  Triumph  and 
Happinefs,  are  thefe  :  They  apprehend, 
that  the  Office  of  a  Prime  Minister  is 
inconfftent  with  the  Principles  of  this  Con- 
fitution  : — And  that  the  Manner  in  which 
that  Office  is  executed,  at  this  Time,  is 
alfo  inconffent  with  the  Principles  of  good 
Policy,  and  the  effiential  hiterefis  of  thefe 
Kingdoms. — Apprehenfions,  which,  if  well- 
founded,  mull  be  allowd  fufRcient  to  ju- 
ftify  the  decpefl:  Difcontent. 

In  Difquifitions  of  fuch  Delicacy,  and 
Importance,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  recapi¬ 
tulate 
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tulate  many  Things,  known  to  your  Grace, 
But  this  is  unavoidable !  The  Premifes 
muft  be  laid  down,  to  fupport  the  Con- 
cl  ulions  drawn,  and  prevent  the  Cavils  of 
real  or  pretended  Ignorance. 

I  fhall  not  trefpafs  long,  upon  your 
Grace,  in  proving  the  firft  Pohtion,  as  it 
is  already  given  up ;  the  moft  Ipecious  Ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  Minifter,  being  forced  to 
confefs,  that  “  the  Term  (and  confequent- 
ly  the  Office)  is  entirely  unknown  to 
“  our  Conftitution 

\ 

To  demonftrate  the  Inconiiftency  of  this 
Office,  with  the  Principles  of  the  Confti¬ 
tution,  it  will  be  fufficient  juft  to  Ihew  the 
Nature  of  it,  and  trace  it  to  it’s  Original  in 
other  Governments,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  “  very  improperly  borrow- 
ed,”  among  us. 

You  will  obferve,  my  Lord,  that  I  ule 

the  Words  of  the  Writer  juft  quoted.  I 
ihall  not  only  continue  to  do  fo  occalional- 

*  Political  Conjiderations  at  the  prefent  Crijis, 
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ly,  but  fball  alfo  take  the  fame  Liberty 
with  his  Arguments,  as  the  Method  moft 
likely  to  avoid  being  mifunderftood  ;  and 
this  I  mention  once  for  all,  to  obviate  the 
Charge  of  Plagiarifm. 


In  thofe  unhappy  Countries,  where  Def- 
potifm  rules  with  a  Rod  of  Iron;  where  the 
End  of  Government  is  inverted ;  and  the 
People  feem  to  have  been  created  only  for 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Prince,  Indolence  and 
Pride  didlate  to  the  Latter,  to  delegate  his 
Power  into  other  Hands,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Trouble  of  exerting  it  himfelf,  and 
fhiin  every  Kind  of  Intercourfe  with  his 
Subjedls,  that  may  leffen  the  artificial, 

blind  Reipedt  raifed  by  Myftery  and  Dif- 
tance. 

Hence  the  abfolutc  Monarch  almofl  al¬ 
ways  employs  a  Perfon  to  ftand  between 
him,  and  his  People,  who,  under  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  delivering  his  Mailer’s  Will, 
too  often  confults  only  his  own,  and  lite¬ 
rally  enjoys  the  Sovereign  Power  in  all  it’s 
Plenitude  ;  and  this  is  A  Prime  Minister. 


With 
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With  Indolence  it  is  vain  to  reafon: 
But  would  the  proudeft  Prince  take  the 

Trouble  of  a  Moment’s  Thought,  he  muft 
fee  that  this  Indulgence  of  his  Pride  difap- 
points  itfelf.  Such  a  Delegation  of  his 
Power  is  an  implicit  Acknowledgemenf  of 
his  own  Inability  to  ufe  it,  which  necefla- 
rjly  lowers  him  in  the  Eftimation  of  his 
own  Subjects,  and  of  every  Foreign  Power 
with  whom  he  may  have  Intercourfe. 

Pliflory  confirms  this  by  innumerable  Ex¬ 
amples.  The  Emirs  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bag- 
duty  and  the  Sultans  of  thofe  of  Egypt, 
and  (to  come  nearer  Home  !)  the  Mayors 
ef  the  Palace  to  the  Kings  of  France  fcarce- 
ly  left  thofe  Princes  the  Shadow  of  Sover¬ 
eign  Power ;  (the  laft  difdaining  even  a 
fubordinate  Name,  at  Length  alTumed  that 
Shadow  too,  along  with  the  Subftance,  and 
adtually  depofed  a  Race  of  Kings,  who  had 
long  been  their  Slaves.)  And  all  thefe  •were 
originally  Prime  Ministers.  And  in  our 
own  Times,  what  Figure  have  the  Kings 
of  Spain  made  in  Europe,  from  the  Reign. 

of 
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of  Philip  II.  to  this  Day,  tmder  the  Govern-^ 
ment  ^Prime  Ministers. 

The  Wifdom  of  thofe,  who  form’d  the 
Britijh  Conftitution,  faw  this  Evil  in  the 
Ilrongefl;  Light;  and  being  equally  attentive 
to  the  Honour  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
Liberty  of  the  Subjedt,  tacitly  precluded 
the  Inftitution  of  an  Office,  equally  preju¬ 
dicial  to  both,  by  making  no  Provifion  for 

m 

It* 

* 

An  exprefs  Prohibition  was  not  necef- 
fary,  as  it  was  clearly  implied  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  Principles  of'  the  Conftitution ; 
if  it  was  not  rather  omitted  from  Relpedl 
to  'the  Idea  of  rational  Sovereignty,  fuch 
as  was  eftabliffied  at  the  Head  of  this  Go¬ 
vernment  j  to  which  it  feem’d  an  Affront 
to  apprehend  even  a  Poffibility  of  its  being 
capable  of  fuch  an  Errour. 

This  Cuftom,  therefore,  which  may  be 
only  abfurd  in  thofe  Countries,  where  the 
Will  of  the  Sovereign  is  the  Law  of  the 
Subjedt,  and  muft  not  be  controverted, 
deferves  another  Epithet  in  a  Government, 

founded 
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founded  on  the  Principles  of  Liberty,  and 
where  all  Power  is  limited  by  fixed  and 
known  Laws,  fuch  as  is  the  Glory  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Birthright  of  her  happy  Sons,  if 
they  will  but  know  their  own  Happinefs. 

I  am  aware,  my  Lord,  that  to  many  this 
will  at  firfl:  feem  a  bafelefs  Fabric  of  my 
own  Fancy;  a  Theory  contradided  by 
Fadts,  in  numberleis  Xnfiances*  -Argument 
againft  F adl  is  certainly  the  groflefi;  Sophi-  ■ 
firy ;  but  there  is  alio  no  Sophifin  more 
apt  to  deceive,  than  this  of  concluding  fi'om 
particular  Infiances  againfi  general  Rules. 

I  am  now,  my  Lord,  entering  upon  a 
Topic,  as  difficult,  as  it  is  important ;  but 
I  rely  on  your  Grace’s  Candour,  which 
will  overlook  any  undefigned  Errour,  and 
judge  only  from  the  Purity  of  the  Inten¬ 
tion.  I  can  afiert,  with  the  Confidence  of 
Truth,  that  there  is  no  Subjedl  of  Britain, 
who  has  a  more  exalted  Notion  of  the  So^ 
vereign  Power,  as  efiablillied  at  the  Head 
of  this  Government,  than  myfelf ;  and  this, 
becauie  my  Notions  of  it  are  founded  on 
Realbn.  I  relpedl  it,  becaufe  I  know  it’s  , 

Excellence  ] 
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Excellence !  And  if  I  do  not  blindly  adore' 
it,  as  the  Lidians  do  their  Idols,  for  Attri¬ 
butes  exifting  only  in  my  own  Imagination, 

I  prefume  the  fblid  Refpefl  of  Reafon  is  a' 
more  worthy,  and  acceptable  OfFering» 
than  the  groundlefs  Worlhip  of  Ignorance. 

All  the  Inftances  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Power  of  the  Crown,  into  the  Hands 
of  one  Subject,  which  have  ever  been  regu¬ 
larly-admitted  by  the  other  Eftates  of  the 
Government,  have  evidently  received  their 
Sandlion  from  NecelTity,  on  fbnae  known 
Incapacity  in  the  Sovereign  to  execute  that 
Power  himfelf. 

The  Reafon  of  thefe  Inftances,  (and  I 
challenge  Experience  to  produce  any  other!) 
inconteftibly  excludes  the  Sovereign  him-  - 
felf  from  choofing  the  Perfon  pro'per  to  be 
entrufted  with  fuch  a  Delegation.'  Though 
if  it  did  not,  I  imagine  that  the  moft  fan- 
guine  Advocates  for  the  Friins  Mimjler  will 
fcarcely  aflert  any  fuch  Neceflity'  for  one, 
at  this  Time.  ■ 


For 


( 
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For  fuch  unhappy  Cafes,  it  would  have 
been  moft  imprudent  to  attempt  making 
any  exprefs  Provifion  in  the  Conftitution, 
as  the  particular  Circumftances  muft  deter¬ 
mine  the  Remedy,  and  the  other  Eflates, 
which  are  exempt  from  any  fuch  Incapa¬ 
city,  muft  alfo  be  the  proper  Judges  how 
to  apply  it. 

As  for  any  other  Inftances,  where  the 
Prince  has  thought  proper  to  commit  his 
Power  into  the  Hands  of  fome  favoured  Sub- 
je<ft,  I  think  I  can  fafely  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  whole  Te'nour  of  the  Englijh  Hiftory#^ 
that  fuch  a  Delegation  has  never  once  met 
the  Approbation  of  the  other  Eftates,  ia 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  eftablifli  a  Precedent 
for  the  Future ;  though  they  may  have 
borne  with  it  for  a  Time,  rather  than  em¬ 
broil  themfelves  with  their  Sovereign,  till 
fomething  {hould  open  his  Eyes  to  the  Im¬ 
propriety  of  a  Meafure,  always  unhappy  in 
it’s'Gonfequences.  On  the  contrary;  they 
have  never  failed  to  declare  their  Diflent 
to  fuch  an  Innovation,  in  the  ftrongeft 
Manner;  and  often  have  carried  it  fo  far, 

O'  as 


to  obtain  the  Difmillion  of  Minijlersy 
who  imagin’d  themleives  fo  firmly eftablith’d 
in  their  Mafier’s  Favour,  as  to  be  above 
their  Reach.  Particular  Inftances,  there¬ 
fore,  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  (which  oc¬ 
cur  invariably,  and  in  the  Latter  too  often) 
only  prove  the  Truth  of  that  general  Max¬ 
im,  to  which  they  are  Exceptions,  that 
the  Office  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  incori’- 
fiftent  with  the  Principles  of  the  Britifli  Con^ 
ftitution. 

* 

The  other  Pofitlon,  that  the  Manner  in 
■'whtch  that  Office  is  executed,  ^At  thistime, 
is  alfo  inconffent  with  the  Principles  of  good 
Policy,  and  the  efential  Interefs  of  thefe 
Kingdoms,  is  now  to  be  confidered. 

The  Nature  of  this  Part  of  my  Under¬ 
taking,  makes  it  moft  difggreable  to  me. 
I  difclaim  all  perfonal  Prejudice  againft  the 
noble  Lord,  whofe  Condudt  I  muft  now 
examine.  I  admire  the  Accomplifhments, 
I  revere  the  Virtues  of  his  Charadler  ^  and 
I  admit  the  Favour,  with  which  his  Maf- 
ter  honours  him,  in  fb  eminent  a  Degree, 


a 
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to  be  a  Proof  of  his  poffeffing  them  j  but 
Hill  I  muft  obey  a  ftronger  Tmpulfe,  and 
fliut  my  Eyes  to  every  private  Regard,  that 
would  interfere ,  with  my  Duty  to  my 

_  *  M 

Country. 

But,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  I  admit 
this  Favour,  as  an  implicit  Proof  of  his 
Accomplifliments  and  Virtues,  I  cannot 
allow  it  the  fame  Weight  to  prove  his  be¬ 
ing  qualified  for  the  Exercile  of  that  great 
Power,  to  which  it  has  evidently,  and  fole- 
ly  raifed  him. 

The  Force  of  a  firfi:  Imprefiion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known.  He  who  has  the  forming 
of  a  tender  Mind,  who  will  watch  it’s 
Motions,  and  accommodate  himfelf  to 
them,  may  not  only  give  thefe  Motions 
almoft  what  Diredtion  he  pleafes,  but  will 
alfo  eftablilh  an  Afcendency  over  the  Mind 
itfelf,  hardly  ever  to  be  over-turned.  An 
Afcendency  though,  that  is  gained  in  this 
Manner,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  the  Sane- 

I 

tion  of  Judgment :  dt  is  litterally  Preju¬ 
dice,  and  is  always  juftly  looked  upon  with 
a  fufpicious  Eye. 

C  2 


I  thought 


I 
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I 

0 

I  thought  it  neceffary,  my  Lord,  to  oh- 
ferve  this,  in  order  to  fhew,  that  objedling 
againft  an  Influence  thus  obtained,  by  a  Ser¬ 
vant,  can  not  jufHy  be  imputed  to  Want 
of  due  Refpea  to  the  Mafter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  indilpenfable  Duty  to  ufe 
every  poflible  Means  to  remove  fuch  a 
Prejudice  5  a  Duty  mofl;  difficult  indeed  to 
be  performed,  as  one  of  the  firfl:  Exertions 
of  that  Influence  is  to  poifon  his  Mind,  with 
bad  Opinions  of  every  one,  who  might  un¬ 
dertake  it  j  and  when,  by  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  they  are  excluded  from  his  Prefence,' 
furround  him  v/ith  Perfons,  who  fliall  ftop 
every  Accefs  of  Information,  and  .keep 
him,  in  the  mofl:  unhappy  Senfe,  “  A  Pri~ 
finer  to  his  own  Servants." 

The  Condudl  of  a  Prime  Minijier  (to 
follow  the  prefen  t  Mode,  and  admit  the 
Execution  of  an  Oflice,  acknowledged  to 
be  illegal  !j  is  to  be  confldered  in  two  di— 
Hindi  Points  of  View  j  that  is,  with  Re^ 
fpedl  to  his  Management  of  Affairs  with  other 
Powers,  and  at  Home :  Or,  as  I  may  fay, 
his  foreign  and  domejiic  Policy.  I  Uidl  be¬ 
gin 
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gin.  with  the  former ;  but  in  order  to  make 
a  proper  Judgment  of  it,  it  will  firll  be 
necelTary  to  look  back  for  a  Moment  to  the 
Situation  of  Public  Affairs,  when  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Prime  Minijler  took  the  Management 
of  them  entirely  into  his  own  Hands. 

At  the  Acceffion  of  his  prefent  Majefty 
to  the  Throne,-  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  the  moll:  extenfive  War  it  had  ever 
waged.  That  War  was  carried  on,  in  all 
its  Extent,  with  a  Succefs  fcarce  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  Hiftory  of  any  Nation.  The 
Government  and  the  People  were  united  by  a 
mutual  Confidence,  which  (humanly  fpeak- 
ing)  enfured  the  Continuance  of  that  Succefs. 

The  former  planned  thegreateflEnterprizes, 

fecure  of  the  Support  of  thedatter  j  as  thefe 
poured  out  their  Wealth  for  that  Support, 
in  a  Manner  not  conceived  to  have  been 
poffible,  till  it  was  proved’  fo,  equally  fe¬ 
cure  of  it’s  being  applied  to  the  beft  Pur- 
pofes.  The  Naval  Power  of  the  Enemy 
was  deflroyed  i  their  Trade  ruined ;  their 
Colonies  all  conquered ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  People  broken,  by  the  Weight  of  an 
unfortunate  War  :  All  which  Succeffes  were 

obtained 
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obtained  under  the  Conduct  of  a  Minijiry,- 
where  the  Power  was  conjiitutionally  di¬ 
vided-,  and  every  Servant  of  the  Crown, 
really  executed  the  Bufinefs  of  his  own  De¬ 
partment,  without  being  fubjedl  to  the 
Command  of  any  other  Perfon,  befide  his 
Sovereign.  There  remained  only  to  pre- 
ferve  in  the  Cabinet,  that  Superiority  which 
had  been  gained  in  the  Field,  and  efta- 
blifli  the  Advantages  of  fo  glorious  a  War, 
by  a  firm  and  judicious  Peace  ;  the  Terms 
of  which,  it  is  natural  in  fuch  Circum- 
ftances  to  conclude,  muft  have  been  in  the 
Power  of  the  Victors  to  prefcribe. 

1 

In  this  Situation  Affairs  flood,  when  the 
Favour  of  the  Sovereign  offered  the  foie 
Management  of  them  to  the  Ambition  of 
the  prefen  t  Prime  Minijler. 

T©  prepare  the  Minds  of  the  People  for 
a  Change,  which,  however  high  Kis  Opi¬ 
nion  might  be  of  himfelf,  he  mufl  fore- 
fee  would  alarm  them  j  it  was  judged  ne- 
celfary  to  arraign  the  Meafures  of  the  Mi- 
nijlery  then  employed,  and  brake,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  Confidence  placed  in  them. 


For 
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For  this  Purpofe,  a  moft  fpeclous  At¬ 
tack  was  made  upon  a  particular  Part  of  the 
War*;  in  which  the  moft  difingenuous  Art 
was  exerted  to  blazon  every  Objedlion  to 
it,  in  the  higheft  Colours,  and  place  every 
Argument  in  it’s  Favour,  in  the  moft  dif- 
advantageous  Light. 

It  has  ever  been  the  Method  of  Fadlion 
to  aim  at  fome  particular  Part  of  a  Syftem, 
without  attending  to  it’s  intimate,  and, 
perhaps,  infeperable  Connexion  with  the 
Whole  !  I  fay,  my  Lord,  of  Fa&ion ;  for 
any  Scheme  of  Politics,  which  is  carried 
on  againft  the  real  Intereft  of  the  Nation, 
literally  deferves  that  Name,  whatever  An- 

f 

thority  may  be  proftituted  to  give  Sanction 
to  it. 

A  particular  Diicuflion  of  the  Motives 
for  entering  into  the  War  in  Germany^ 
would  lead  me  beyond  the  Limits  of  this 
Letter.  I  lhall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  it  appeared  at  the  Time  to  be  under- 
, taken  on  Principles  of  good  Policy,  by  the 

*  Conjiderations  on  the  German  War. 

unanimous 
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unanimous  Approbation  it  received  from  all 
the  Efta'tes  of  the  Government;  as  the 
People*  who  are  never  mijlaken  in  their  own 
Intereji,  Xvere  fo  well  cohVinc^  of  th'e 
Advantages  refulting  from  it,  that  all  At¬ 
tempts  to  prejudice  them  agaiafl  it,  and 
brake  their  Confidence,  confirmed  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  Abilities  and  Integrity  of 
that  Minijiry,  proved  in  vain. 

I  am  not  afraid.  My  Lord,  to  fay,  fbe ' 
Advantages  refulting  from  the  JVar  in  Ger¬ 
many,  unfalhionable  as  the  Phrafe  is  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  made  at  prefent !  They 
were  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  authenticated 
from  the  Throne,  by  the  Voice  of  him, 
who  never  deceived  his  People  :  And  it 
will  require  fomething  more  than  fpecious 
Arguments,  and  poflitive  AlTertions,  to 
over-turn  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Candid, 
a  Credit  fo  firmly  eltablifhed. 


The  Arguments,  urged  on  this  extra- 
ordinaiy  Occafion,  were  a  general  Infult 
upon-  the  whole  Nation.  They  accufed 
the  People  of  Folly,  their  Reprefentatives 


of 
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of  Proftitution,  and  the  late  King  (of  Me¬ 
mory  ever  dear  to  Britain)  of  Weaknefs* 
Partiality  to  his  German  Dominions,  and 
Breach  of  public  Faith  ;  and  this  in  Terms 
which  raifed  the  honeft  Indignation  of  every 
Britain,  who  knew  the  Virtues  of  his 
Heart,  and  had  a  Senfe  of  Gratitude  for 
the  Bleffings  of  his  Reign. 

/ 

But  though  this  Attempt  failed,  the  Lull 
of  Rule  f  cacoethes  dominandi)  could  be  re- 
llrained  no  longer. 

From  a  fincere  and  prudent  Delire  to 
avoid  the  Burden  of  another  War,  the  Par¬ 
tiality  and  Infults  of  Spain  had  been  borne, 
till  it  would  have  been  Weaknefs  to  bear 
them  any  longer.  In  thefe  Circumftances 
it  was  propofed,  with  a  Spirit,  truely  Britijh 
to  declare  War  again  ft  the  Spaniards  di- 
redlly,  and  attack  them  in  a  Manner  that 
would  have  foon  brought  them  to  Reafon. 

Every  Law  of  Nature,  and  of  Nations, 
juftified  this  Counfel.  Spain  had  been  the 
Aggreflbr  in  numberlefs,  and  moft  flagrant 
inftances ;  and  this  Return  would  have 

D  been 
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been  confidered  as  no  more  than  what  was 
confiftent  with  the  Dignity  of  the  People 
fo  provoked. 

But  the  Perfon  who  gave  this  Counfel, 
and  who  from  his  great  Abilities  was  re¬ 
puted  to  take  the  Lead  in  that  Minijlry, 
was  to  be  oppofed  at  any  rate ;  and  this 
was  looked  upon  to  be  a  favourable  Occa- 
fion,  as '  it  afforded  an  Opportunity  for 
making  an  offentatious  Difplay  of  Oecono- 
my,  Prudence,  and  Juftice.  The  Scheme 
was  fuccefsful !  ’  The  greater  Part  of  the 
Miniftry  acceded  to  fuch  fpecious  Reafons, 
and  the  propofal  was  rejedled. 

The  Motives  of  this  Oppolition  could 
not  efcape  the  Penetration  of  him  againft 
whom  it  was  levelled.  He  refigned  an  Of¬ 
fice,  in  which  he  found  he  had  no  longer 
any  Authority,  as  did  alfo  the  noble  Per¬ 
fon'  who  alone  had  fupported  his  Opinion  j 
and  that  Power,  which  before  was  confti- 
tutionally  divided  between  many,  was  im- 
-mediately  united  in  the  Hands  of  ONE, 
who  now  abfolutcly  governed  thofe,  who 
had  affeded  to  take  the  highefl  Offence, 

at 
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at  the  other’s  prefuming  to  guide  them.  I 
%,  my  Lord,  of  One,  for  though  fome 
of  the  former  Minijlry  were  permitted  to- 
Retain  their  Places  a  little  longer,  it  is  well 
known,  that  from  the  Moment  of  that  Re- 
lignation,  they  loft  all  Power,  and  were  in 
reality  no  more  than  C-yphers,  in  their  le-* 
veral  Ofhces,  without  any  Importance  of 
their  own,  but  barely  to  add  to  ■  that  of 
their  new  Leader. 

s 

The  3.pp<iient  i\^otives  for  the  Oppofition 
which  had  produced  this  Change,  were 
-  foon  beheld  in  a  proper  Light.  The  Trea¬ 
sure,  which  Spain  expedied  from  the  Ame-^ 
rtcan  "Vorld,  arrived  in  Safety,  and  the 
Lfeccility  for  diffenibling  her  Defigns  be* 
ing,  by  that  Means,  removed  ;  flie  pulled 
off  the  Mafque,  and  avowed  the  Injuftic:e 
fhe  had  committed  in  Terms  of  Infult,  pe* 

culiai  to  the  Haughtinefs  of  that  vain-glo¬ 
rious  Nation  • 

On  this  it  was  impoffible  for  the  new 
Prime  Minijier  to  avoid  declaring  War 
againfl;  the  Spaniards  any  longer :  But  the 
proper  Moment  had  been  let  flip  ^  and 

^  ^  thofe 
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thofe  Treafures,  v/hich,  in  Purfuance  of  the 
firft  Propofal,  would  have  been  intercepted 
and  turned  againft  themfelves,  were  now  in 
their  Hands ;  and  not  only  enabled  them 
to  make  better  Preparation  for  the  W  ar  , 
but  what  was  more  immediately  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  Britain,  to  afford  that  Afliftance  to 
France,  which  had  been  her  Motive  for 
drawing  Spain  into  the  M^ar ;  and  without 
which,  fhe  would  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  have  continued  it  any  longer. 

f 

Though  Neceffity  compelled  the  new 
MiniJier\o  give  this  Teftimony  to  the  fu- 
periour  Judgment  of  the  Perfon,  whom  he 
had  thus  wormed  out  of  his  Way,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deviate  from 
his  Meafures,  in  fomething,  to  fave  Ap¬ 
pearances. 

Confidently  therefore  with  his  Profef- 
fions  of  Oeconomy,  and  the  Sentiments  he 
had  fo  publicly  declared  of  the  W^ar  in 
Germany,  the  firfl  Exertion  of  his  Power 
was,  to  difcontinue_  the  Treaty  of  Subfidy 
with  the  King  of  PruJJia. 
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It  is  wrong  to  antedate  Misfortune,  by 
gloomy  Apprehenlions  ;  I  fliall  not  there- 
fore  enlarge  upon  the  Confequences  of  this 
Meafure,  though  Reafon  cannoi  look  for¬ 
ward  to  them,  without  the  molt  anxious 
Boding. 

The  fame  prudential  Reafons,  which  were 
given  for  thisDefertion  of  the  King  of 
were  alfo  alledged  for  entering  immediate¬ 
ly  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France; 
which  was  now  become  as  necelTary  to  the 
Prime  Mirajier  to  fupport  him  in  his  Pow¬ 
er,  as  it  w’as  to  the  Enemy,  under  all  their 
Loffes.  For  he  foon  had  the  Mortification 
to  find  that  the  Confidence  of  the  People, 
which  had  fupported  the  late  Minijlry  fb 
liberally  j  and  was  ftill  ready  to  fupport 
them,  was  denied  to  him  ;  and  therefore 
he  prudently  refolved  to  make  a  Peace,  ra¬ 
ther  than  hazard  his  Credit  in  attempting 
to  raife  the  Supplies,  neceffary  for  carrying 
on  the  Warj  at  the  fame  Time  that  he' 
attributed  this  Difinclination  in  the  People,  ' 
which  arofe  from  perfonal  Dillike  to  him- 
felf,  to  their  Inability ;  and  with  equal  Can¬ 
dour  and  public  Spirit,  ftrove  to  conceal 

his 
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his  own  Difgrace  under  the  Appearance  of 
his  Country’s  Ruin ;  without  any  Regard 
to  the  Confequences,  which  muft  neceffa- 
rily  attend  fuch  a  Reprefentation.  It  is  un- 
necefTary  to  make  any  Remarks  on  this 
Condudl.  Reafon  and  indignation  will  fug¬ 
ged:  them  too  ftrongly. 

Between  Parties  fo  difpofed,  a  Treaty 
was  eafily  fet  on  Foot,  in  which  the  Britifh 
Frime  Minijler  was  fo  far  from  prejcribing 
the  Terms,  as  it  may  be  prefumed  he  had 
it  in  his  Power  to  do,  that  he  met  the 
French  more  than  Half-way,  fending  a 
Minifter  to  their  Court,  to  treat  with  them, 
as  if  they  were  Conquerours,  and  Britain 
under  a  NeceJJity  of  begging  Peace. 

There  gre  certain  Points  of  Ceremony, 
which,  however  infignificant  in  themfelves, 
Cuilom  has  made  of  real  Confequence, 
by  the  Ideas  annexed  to  them.  One  of 
the  mod  important  of  thefe  is  the  Method 
to  be  obferved  in  treating  of  Peace,  as  it 
affects,  in  the  dronged  Manner,  tlie  Re¬ 
putation  of  the  Parties  concerned  and  in 

all 
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all  Matters,  which  relate  to  War,  Reputa- 
tmi  is  an  artificial  Strength. 

For  this  Reafon  it  is  an  eftablithed  Rule, 
between  Powers,  who  treat  upon  equal 
.Terms,  that  the  Advances  made-  by  all 
fhall  be  equal  •,  therefore  the  Expedient 
of  Meeting  at  an  indifferent  Place,  out  of 
the  Territories  of  both  was  appointed, 
where  an  evident  Superiority  did  not  give 
one  of  the  Parties  a  Right  to  infift  upon 
treating  at  Home. 

There  can  few  Inftances  be  alledged, 
where  this  PJght  was  more  indifputable, 
than  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  for  having  the 
Treaty  carried  on  in  England.  The  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Nation  required  it ;  and  the 
great  Advantages  of  treating  on  the  Spot, 
where  immediate  Advice  could  be  had  on 
any  Difficulty  that  might  arife,  and  could 
corredl,  before  it  was  too  late,  any  Miflakes 
which  might  be  committed,  made  it  an  indif- 
penfible  Duty  to  infifl  upon  that  Honour. 
I  mention  not  Caution  againfl  undue  In¬ 
fluence,  though  Prudence  will  guard  againfl: 
the  mofl:  improbable  Dangers. 

But 
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But  inffead  of  infifting  upon  this  Right; 
inftead  of  appointing  even  an  indifferent 
Place,  where  the  Difadvantages  of  Diftance 
from  their  refpedtive  Courts,  Ihould  be 
equal  to  the  Minifters  of  both,  a  Minifter 
was  fent  from  Britam  to  France ;  the  in¬ 
equivalent  Formality  of  letting  the  French 
Minifter  at  leaft  come  over  to  England,  as 
foon  as  the  Britijl)  went  to  France,  being 
alfo  neglected,  and  the  latter  going  thither 
firft.  Nor  was  this  occaftoned  by  any  un- 
forefeen  Accident.  It  was  agreed  to  be  fo; 
as  a  Proof  of  which,  the  very  Veffel,  which 
carried  over  the  Britijl:,  was  appointed  to 
bring  back  the  French,  Minifter. 

With  the  fame  Eagernefs  were  the  Pre¬ 
liminaries  of  Peace  figned ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  not  quite  fo  foon,  as  could 'have  been 
wilhed  by  thofe  who  figned  them ;  and  as 
they  would  have  been,  could  the  Pride 
of  Sp  ain  be  prevailed  upon  to  quicken  it’s 
Pace. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  the  Britijl:  Minifter  fet  out  for  France, 
at  a  Time  when  an  Account  of  the  Con- 
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queft  of  the  Havannah  was  expected  every 
Hour;  and  when  the  Situation- of  Affairs 
in  Germany  and  Portugal,  made  fpeedy 
Accounts  of  other  important  Succeffes  mo¬ 
rally  certain;  and  though  the  Conqueft  of 
the  Havannah  was  (through  the  dilatorinefs 
of  the  Spanijh  Miniflry)  known  before  the 
Preliminaries  were  figned,  yet  the  Britijh 
Minifter  was  too  generous  to  take  any  Ad¬ 
vantage,  or  rife  in  his  Demands  on  that 
Score  ;  for  the  Evacuation  of  Portugal  was 
agreed  upon  before ;  and  the  Ceffion  of 
Florida,  which  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of 
Spain  to  hinder  the  Britijh  Forces  from 
taking  Polfeffion  of,  whene%'^er  they  pleafed » 
and  whofe  Value,  in  Comparifon  with  that 
of  the  Havannah  is  below  the  Reach  of 
Computation,  deferves  not  to  be  mea- 
tioned ;  as  he  was  alfo  too  eager  to  finifh 
the  blejfed  Work  of  Peace-making  to  wait 
for  an  Account  of  the  other  great  Events* 
whichhappened  critically  at  that  veryTime; 
and  had  they  been  known,  might  have 
merited  Attention ;  at  lead;  they  would 
have  made  fome  Part  of  the  Preliminaries 
unneceffary  to  be  inferted ;  and  obliged  the 
French  to  look  out  for  other  Equivalents 
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to  give  in  Return  for-  the  Places  reftored 
to  them,  if  any  fuch  fhould  be  required. 

Thefe  Events  were  the  Reduction  of- 
Cajj'el,  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  before 
whom  the  French  were  retreating  out  of 
Germany ;  and  the  Difappointment  of  the 
Attem]?t  of  Spain,  and  France,  upon  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  their  Progrefs  was  flopp’d,  and 
their  Army  obliged  to  turn  back,  naked* 
ftarving,  and  greatly  diminiflied  by  Death 
and  Defertion,  the  Confequences  of  thefe 
calamitious  Circumftances :  (I  have  not 
mentioned  the  taking  of  Schweidnitz  by 
the  King  of  PruJJia,  and  the  Defeat  of  the 
Saxon  and  Imperial  Armies,  by  Prince 
Henry,  his  Brother,  as  the  Affairs  of  that 
Monarch  may  be  thought  to  have  no  very 
great  Weight  with  the  Prime  Minifter ;)  but 
by  this  judicious  Hafle,  all  Difficulties 
which  might  have  arifen  on  thefe  Events^ 
W'ere  avoided. 

If  it  be  faid  that  the  indiferiminate  Ref- 
titution  of  whatever  Conquefts  thould  be 
made  by  the  Britijh  Forces,  then  fent 
againfl  the  SpaniJlj  Settlements,  was  the 
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Bafis  of  the  Treaty  entered  into  with  Spain, 
and  the  Evacuation  of  Portugal  agreed  to 
on  that  Account;  and  therefore  that  the 
Taking  of  the  Havannah  could  not  juhly 
make  any  Alteration  in  the  Preliminaries, 
■I  apprehend  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
fuch  an  Anticipation  of  SuccefTes  purchafed 
at  fo  great  an  Expence  of  Blood  and 
Treafure,  to  the  Steadinefs  and  Refolution, 
indifpenfibly  necefi'ary  in  the  Condudt  of 
public  Affairs,  or  the  whole  Expedition 
to  the  Principles  of  Humanity  and  Oeco- 
nomy,  of  which  fuch  pompous  Profeffions 
were  made. 

If  no  more  was  really  meant  by  the 
Expedition,  than  a  Parade,  in  terrorern^ 
furely  it  fliould  have  been  diredled  againft 
fome  Place,  naturally  lefs  deftrudtive  to  the 
Lives  of  Britons ;  or  at  leaf!:,  if  this  Place 
was  unavoidably  pointed  out  by  the  general 
Voice  of  the  People,  it  Ihould  not  have 
been  delayed  to  fo  deftrudive  a  Seafon ; 
and  a  proper  Hint  fhould  have  -been  given 
to  the  Commanders  to  confume  the  Time 
in  Preparations,  till  it  fhould  be  too  late  to 
make  an  Attack,  in  which  fo  much  Blood 
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mufl  be  {lied  to  no  national  Advantage; 
and  if  the  Commanders,  who  were  font, 
were  thought  improper  to  be  entrufted  with 
fuch  an  Hint,  or  to  execute  fo  humane  a 
Commiffion,  fro7n  the  CharaSfer'  of  the 
Pei'fon,  ‘who  recommended  them,  Experience 
would  readily  have  direded  them  to  others, 
who  had  given  eminent  Proof  of  their 
Abilities,  in,  fuch  Warfare,  and  who  were 
perfonally  not  difagreeable  to  the  Prime 
Minijler. 

The  melancholy  Returns  from  the  Fleet 
-and  Army,  fent  upon  this  Occalion,  abund¬ 
antly  prove  the  Juftice  of  this  Remark. 

*  '■  "  ■  . 

I  fay.  My  Lord,  to  no  national  Advan¬ 
tage,  for  the-  Treafure  taken  is  private 
Prize ;  and  as  to  the  Damage  done  to  the 
Enemy,  I  fear  it  will  be  found  to  be  ov^er- 
ballanced,  by  the  LolTes of  the  Conquerours? 
in  this  fatal  Affair  j  dpecially  as  the  For¬ 
tifications,  the  Redudion  of  which  occa- 
Eoned  fo  great  a  Part  of  that  Lofs,  were 
given  up  without  dem.olifhing.  Had  they 
been  treated  like  tb.oie  of  Cherbiirgh,  in  the 
late  Minijlry,  (and  it  does  not  appear  that 

there 
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there  was  any  more  Defign  of  retaining 
one,  than  the  other;)  or  asthe5r/V^  Mi- 
nijler  compl.aifantly  agreed  to  treat  our’s  at 
Honduras-,  the  Stroke  would  have  been  of 
Confequence,  and  required  Time  to  repair 
it,  in  which  Britain  might  have  eftablilhed 
herfelf  in  the  Pofleflion  of  her  important 
Acquifition  of  Florida: — if- it  JJsouldbe  found 
upon  Experience  to  be  her  Inter  eft  to  xetatti 
it? 

I 

To  the  fame  peaceful  Halle  it  mull  alfo 
be  attributed,  that  in  Return  for  inter-' 
fering  fo  effedlually  in  Favour  of  Portugal^ 
as  to  faye  her  from  Ruin,  otherwife  inevi¬ 
table,  there  were  no  commercial  Advantages 
demanded,  which  in  fuch  Circumftances 
could  not  have  been  refufed  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  themfelves,  nor  taken  Exception  to 
by  any  other  Nation ;  and  which  the  Ge- 
nerolity  of  the  Prime  Minifer  had  fcorned 
to  ftipulate  for  at  flrft ;  if  indeed  he  ever 
thought  of  them  at  all !  But  all  the'  Return 
to  be  made  for  fo  £reat  an  Affiftance,  and 
at  fuch  an  inconvenient  Time,  is  |eft  to 
their  Gratitude  and  Honour,  the  very 

Points,  in  which  Britain  had  too  jull  Rea- 

fon 
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Ion  to  complain  of  them,  before  this  Event, 
not  being  yet  adjufted. 

As  to  the  Preliminaries,  they  have  been 
ratified  by  the  King,  whofe  indilpu  table 
Prerogative  it  is  to  make  War,  and  Peace; 
and  they  have  been  approved  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  wherefore  I  fhall 
not  prefume  to  enter  into  any  Difcuffion  of 
them. 

One  Thing,  though,  I  mufl;  beg  Leave 
to  Remark  to  your  Grace,  which  the 
Prime  Mtnijiery  in  his  great  Hafte,  feems 
to  have  forgot ;  and  this  is,  that  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  JiJhing  and  drying  Fiji:,  on  the 

Coafts  of  Newfoundlandy  which  was  given 
to  the  French,  by  the  1 3th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  and  is  now  confirmed 

to  them  by  the  13  th  Article,  of  thefe  Pre¬ 
liminaries,  (of  Paris,)  was  alfo  the  I'^th 
Article,  in  the  Impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  the  Prime  Minister,  nsoho  made 
that  Treaty,  and  for  making  it,  was  im¬ 
peached  of  High  Treafon,  by  the  Commons  of 
Great-Britain  -,  though  it  had  been  approved 
of  by  two  fucceffve  Parliaments  •,  and  the 
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principles  of  that  Houfe  of  Contmons,  who 
■^oted  that ’Treaty  prejudicial  to  the  Inter eji 
of  Great- Britaiuy  and  impeached  him  for 
making  it,  will,  as  I  imagine,  fcarcely  be 
called  in  ^efiion,  by  any  Friend  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

I  mufl  alfo  obferve.  My  Lord,  that  it  is 
mod:  unjuft  to  affign  a  Fear  of  encrealing 
the  Debt  of  the  Nation,  by  the  Expence 
of  continuing  the  War,  as  a  Reafon  for 
being  in  fuch  hafte  to  make  a  Peace  •,  and 
at  the  fame  Time,  by  that  very  Peace, 
give  up  Advantages  obtained  in  the  War-j 
the  Retention  of  which,  would  not  only 
reimburfe  that  Expence,  but  alfo  put  it 
out  of  the  Power  of  the  Enemies  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  involve  her  in  the  like  again, 

I  fliall  here.  My  Lord,  conclude  my 
Remarks  on  the  foreign  Policy  of  the  Prime 
Minifter,  which  was  the  Point  of  Veiw,  I 
propofed  to  cpnlider  it  in  firft.  I  have 
dated  Fadls  fairly  -,  and  traced  them  to 
their  Motives,  with  the  mod  impartial 

Regard  to  Juftice ;  and  the  Conclulion  is 
obvious. 
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Into  the  other  Part  of  his  Conduct,  hh 
damejiie  Policy,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  make 
/b  minute  an  Enquiry.  It  is  for  many 
Reafons,  a  moft  ineligible  Talk.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  only  propofe  a  few  general 
Queftions,  to  which  every  Reader’s  own 
knowledge  will  fuggefl  fuch  Anfwers,  as 
fhall  diredt  his  Judgment. — 

-—Has  the  prefent  Prime  Minijler  always 
paid  proper  Refpedt  to  the  feveral  Branches 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  never  prefumed 
on  the  Support  of  prefent  Favour  to' give 
them  Offence  ? - 

—-Has  he  ever  infulted  the  ancient  and 
fuperidur  Orders  of  the  Nobility,  by  an 
affedted  Familiarity  with  their  Sovereign  ? — 

—Has  he'  ever,  to  indulge  a  private  Re- 
fentment  of  his  own,  removed  any  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Crown  of  proved  Abilities 
and  Integrity  ? — 

—Has  he  ever  fliewn  any  Partiality  in 
the  Diflribution  of  Offices,  or  filled  all 

I 
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Places  of  Honour  and  Profit,  with  his 
own  Dependants,  making  an  implicit  At¬ 
tachment  to  himfelf,  the  only  Means  of 
obtaining  his  Mailer’s  Favour  ? 


— Has  he  ever  made  an  ollentatious  Dis¬ 
play  of  Oeconomy,  in  Trifles,  difgraceful 
to  Royal  Dignity,  and  at  'the  fame  Time, 
laviihly  applied  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown, 
to  eftablifli  his  own  Intereft  ? 


— Has  he  ever  trampled  on  the  long 
and  faithful  Services  of  any  Rival,  Or 
made  his  Mailer  appear  Ungrateful,  to 
gratify  his  own  Ambition  ?! — — - 


•  — ^Has  he  ever  hired  proilitute  Writers 
to  defame  the  moil  facred  Charadlers  ?■— • 


~Has  he  ever  attempted  to  eilrahge  his 
Sovereign  from  his  Subjedls,  by  repreient- 
ing  their  Difapprobation  of  the  Miniil^r, 
as  leveled  at  the  Mailer  ? - 


.  And  laitly,  if  he  ihould  find  ,  himfelf 
hated  by  the  Univerfal  People,  has  he  that 
Fidelity  to  his  Sovereign,  that  real  Regard. 

F  t« 
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to  his  Interefl,  to  refign  his  obnoxious  Of¬ 
fice,  and  not  run  the  Hazard  of  injuring^ 
him  in  the  AfFedfions  of  his  People,  by 
fupporting  a  Minijler  againft  their  Judg¬ 
ment  ?— - 

4 

A  Minifter,  who  cannot  lay  his  Hand 
upon  his  Heart,  and  Anfwer  thefe  Quef- 
jions  to  the  Satisfadtion  of  the  People,  muft 
be  condemned  by  his  own  Confcier^ce,  and 
given  up  by  his  mofl  fanguine  Advocates. 

Having- thus.  My  Lord,  proved  the  Juf- 
tice  of  the  Gbjedtions  to  the  Office  of  a 
Pr  IME  Minister  ;  and  to  the  Manner' 
of  it's  Execution,  in  the  present  In¬ 
stance,  I  ihall  now  lay  before  your 
Grace,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  Nature,  which 
is  made  to  this  Mintfler  perfonally,  by  the 
univerfal  Voice  of  the  People,  and  this' is 
his  being  A  Scotchman. 

There  is  no  Man  more  fenfible  of  the- 
general  Injuftice  of  national  Prejudices,  than 
I  am  i  however,  as  there  is  no  Rule  fo  ge¬ 
neral,  as  to  be  without  fome  Exceptions, 

I  lhall  fiiew  the  Grounds  on  which  fuch- 

% 
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an  Exception  is  made  in  this  Cafe,  and 
fuhmit  it  to  the  Decifion  of  Reafon,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  flridlly  juft. 

It  will  be  neceffary.  My  Lord,  oh  this 
Occafion,  to  look  back  to  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  our  Hiftory;  but  this  ftiall  be 
done  with  the  greateft  poflible  Concife- 
nefs. 


It  is  known,  that  from  the  earlieft  Ac- 
* 

counts  of  the  Ifland  of  Great  Britain,  there 
fublifted  an  hereditary  Animofity  between 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  and  North¬ 
ern  Parts  of  it.  This  arofe  from  the  in- 
fatiable  Rapacity,  and  Ravages  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  Invaders,  who  had  eftabliftied  them- 
felves  in  the  latter,'  and  from  whom  it  has 
taken  it’s  Name. 

After  the  Seceftion  of  the  Romans,  the 
Invafion  of  thefe  Scots,  gave  Occafion  to 
the  Conqueft  of  the  Southern  Part  of  the 
Ifland,  by  the  Saxons,  who  were  called  by 

the  Inhabitants,  to  their  Affiftance. 

✓ 

J 
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When  the  Norman  Monarchy  was  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  Ruin  of  the  Saxon,  the  Seofj, 
animated  by  the  fame  Principles,  but  fenfiblc 
©f  the  Difparity  of  their  Strength,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  Vengeance  due  to  their 
paft  Conduit,  immediately  entered  into  the 
clofeft  Alliance  with  the  French-,  an  Al¬ 
liance  dictated  by  Realbn  for  their  mutual 
Advantage. 

The  Affiftance  of  France  was  indilpenli- 
bly  neceflary  to  preferve  Scotland  from  fal¬ 
ling  under  the  Subjeilion  of  her  too  power¬ 
ful  Neighbour  England-,  as  the  Affiilance  of 
Scotlandw&s  alfo  of  the  mod;  elTential  Service 
to  France,  in  the  Wars,  which  the  latter 
was  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in,  with 
England:  And  accordingly  as  foon  as  ever 
England  attacked  France,  the  Scots  never 
failed  to  invade  the  former,  with  all  their 
Force,  and  commit  the  mod:  horrid  Ravaees* 
till  they  were  repelled,  in  order  to  make  a  ' 
Diverdon  in  Favour  of  France,  by  which 
Means  many  an  important  Enterprize  of 
the  Englijh  was  difappointed. 
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Senfible  of  the  Importance  of  this  Service, 
the  French,  to  confirm  the  Attachment  of 
fo  ufeful  Allies  hill  more  ftrongly,  granted 
Honours  to  the  Scots,  above  any  other  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe.  I'he  immediate  Guard  of 
the  King’s  Perfon  was  entrufted  to  them,  ia 
Preference  to  the  Natives  of  the  Kingdom. 

On  the  Acceflion  of  the  King  of  Scot-- 
land  to  the  Throne  of  England,  the  public 
Effects  of  this  Alliance  ceafed  of  Courfei 
but  that  the  Inclinations  of  the  Scots  re¬ 
main’d  unaltered  was  too  hrongly  proved, 
by  the  Readinefs  with  which  they  entered 
into  the  Shemes  of  France,  to  embroil  the 
Unhappy  Son  of  that  King,  with  his  Peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  though  he  was  their  na¬ 
tural  Sovereign,  and  born  among  them- 
felves ;  as  their  Condudl  through  the  three 
fucceeding  Reigns  fhewed  them  Ready  in 
the  fame  Principles. 

A  Defire  to  be  delivered  from  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  Watching  fuch  a  dangerous  Inmate, 
made  the  Miniftry  of  Queen  Anne  labour 
to  bring  about  an  Union,  between  the  two 
Kingdoms,  in  Hopes  that  the  evident  and 

great 
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great  Advantages,  which  the  Scots  muid 
reap  from  it,  would  conquer  their  Preju¬ 
dices,  and  bind  them  firmly  to  England. 

How  well  thefe  Hopes  were  anfwered, 
the  Events  of  the  Years  fifteen  and  forty- 
five  are  a  fufficient  Proof.  Jf  it  be  objedl- 
ed,  that  the  Scots  have  behaved  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Manner,  during  this  War,  it  mud 
be  remembered,  that  almod  all,  who  were 
able  to  bear  Arms,  and  confequeritly  to 
give  Didurbance,  were  taken  into  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  England,  and  feparated  in  her  dif¬ 
ferent  Fleets  and  Armies  j  where  the  much 
greater  Numbers,  am.ong  whom  they  were 
mixed,  may  pojibly  be  thought  to  give  an 
Appearance  of  Neceffity  to  the  Fidelity  of 
a  People,  whofe  charaderiftic  Virtue  is 
Prudence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  every 
Individual  of  the  Scotch  Nation  is  dill  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  fame  Attachment  to  France. 
Many  of  them  have  nobly  proved  the  con¬ 
trary  by  their  Adlions ;  many,  very  many 
more  have  profeded  it ;  and  all  have  been 
well  rewarded. 


t 
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But  ftill.  My  Lord,  the  People  of  En^~ 
land  think  that  prudential  Realbns  require 
a  longer  Time  of  Probation ;  that  Half  a 
Century  is  not  fiafficient,  to  eradicate  Prin¬ 
ciples  confirmed  by  many  Centuries  ;  anci  • 
in  a  Nation  (to  it’s  Honour;  remarkably 
tenacious  of  its  Principles ;  and  that  at 
lead;  the  Generation,  which  faw  them  a 
diftincl  People,  fhould  pafs  away,  before' 
they  ought  to  be  e'ntrufted  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  thole,  whom  they  them'felves 
may  poffibly  have  been  taught. to  efteem 
their  Enemies  ;  as  their  Aneefcors  for  Very 
many  Generation  mofi:  certainly  did  j  and 
efpecially  at  a  Time,  when  the- Intereft  of 
England  and  France  are  '  in  a  Balance,  to 
which  the  lead:  Breath  of  that  national 
Bias  may  give  a  Turn  mod;  eflentially  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  Former  ;  a  Bias  ftill  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  kept  up  by  the  French,  who 
continue  the  fame  Honours  to  the  Scotch 
Nation,  which  were  gonferred  upon  it, 
when  in.  a  Capacity  of  fliewing  its  Grati¬ 
tude  in’  a  more  open  and  diredt,  though 
not  more  dangerous.  Way,  than  it  now 
can.  .  '  . 


For 
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_  For  this  Reafon,  it  is  the  Senfe  of  the 
univerfal  People  of  England,  that  even  if 
there  muH:  be  a  Prime  Minijler,  the  Pre- 
fent  is  a  moft  improper  Perfon  for  that 
great  Charge. 

I  muft  not.  My  Lord,  from  this  Rc- 
iearch,  be  charged  with  attempting  to  re¬ 
vive  a  deadly  Feud,  and  renew  Animofities, 
happily  effaced !  The  Impatience  fhewn 
by  the  univerfal  People  of  England,  at  be¬ 
ing  ruled  by  a  Scotfman,  too  plainly  proves, 
that  this  has  been  done  already  by  the  im- 
prudent  Ambition,  which  gave  Rife  to  thefe 
Difquifitions ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
to  cool  the  Heats  raifed  on  this  Occalion, 
and  reftore  that  Cordiality  which  began  to 
fubfift  between  the  two  Nations,  before 
this  Event,  muft  be  the  Work  of  much 
Care,  and  a  confiderable  Length  of  Time, 

I  Repeat,  My  Lord,  the  univerfal  Peo^ 
fie  •,  for  though  the  Senfe  of  the  Majority  . 
is  legally  the  Senfe  of  the  Whole,  in  this 
Cafe,  that  Majority  is  fo  great,  as  entirely 
to  dr»wn  every  Murmur  of  Diffent,  it  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  a  moft  inconteftible  Truth,  that  if  the 
Sentiments  of  every  E?igliJJman  alive,  who 
is  not  evidently  influenced  by' Motives  of 
private  Intereft,  were  to  be  taken  this 
Day,  Nhiety  and  Nine  in  every  Hundred., 
VDOuld  be  found  to  defre  the  Hifrnijpon  of  the 
prefent  Minifter  •,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Voices  of  any  other  People,  however 
incorporated  among  them,  and  Ambitious 
of  fharing  in  their  Rights,  fhall  never  have 
more  Weight  in  England,  than  is  given 
them  by  that  Union,  w'hich  gives  them 
any  Weight  in  it  at  all. 

I  will  grant  that  he  has  all  the  Abilities, 
fo  lavifhly  aferibed  to  him  by  his  interefl- 
ed  Retainers  ;  yet  ftill  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  not  content  that  he  Ihouki  Rule 
over  them.  Let  him  remain  the  Servant 
of  the  King!  Let  him  enjoy  his  Confi¬ 
dence,  and  Favour,  and  adminifter  to  him 
“  the  Comforts’"  of  his  Converfation  ^  but 
let  him  no  lodger  continue  the  Servant  of 
the  State  !  He  is  weighed  in  the  Balance, 
and  found  light  •,  and  the  Sentence  of  Re¬ 
probation  is  gone  forth  againfi;  him. 
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If  it  fhould  be  objedled  to  this,  that  the 
King  has  a  Right  to  chufe  his  own  Ser¬ 
vants,  the  Anfwer  is  ready. 

In  the  Conftitution  of  the  BritiJJj  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  executive  Power  is  veiled 
Jolely  in  the  King. , 

As  this  Power  is  too  exteniive  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  perfonally  by  him,  he  has  arranged 
the  Objedts  of  it  in  feveral  Departments, 
which  he  delegates  to  the  Care  of  Servants,  ' 
but  under  his  own  Inipedlion,  the  Power 
ilill  remaining  virtually  in  his  Hands ;  and 
every  Tranfadlion  of  theirs  being  in  the 
Intendment  of  the  Law,  performed  by 
him. 

The  Neceflity  of  this  Delegation  being 
evident,  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  Conili- 
tution,  and  Provifion  made  for  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  fuch  Servants,  who  thus  become 
the  Servants  (though  not  immediately)  of 
the  State  ;  and  are  implicitly  fubjedl  to  it’s 
Authority,  if  not  for  adlual  Appointment, 

of 
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*  0 

or  Atnoval,  yet  moft  certainly  for  Appro¬ 
bation  and  Continuance. 

I 

1 

This  is  fo  clear,  that  it  fcarcely  requires 
Proof.  The  Bufinefs,  which  the  King 
employs  thofe  Servants  to  execute,  is,  im¬ 
mediately  the  Bufinefs  of  the  State ;  (that 
is,  of  the  People)  and  the  Revenues  with 
which  that  Bufinefs  is  tranfadted  by  them, 
under  him,  are  alfo  the  voluntary  and 
conditional  Gifts  of  the  People,  granted  to 
the  King,  exprefly,  for  that  particular  Bu¬ 
finefs,  and  the  Application  of  them  to  be 
accounted  for,  to  the  Granters,  by  him. 
Would  it  not  then  be  an  Affront  to  Rea- 
fon,  to  affert  that  the  People  have  not  a 
Right  to  objedl  to  Servants  entruiled  thus 
W’ith  their  moft  important  Concerns,  and 
to  whom  they  literally  pay  the  Wages  of 
their  Service  ? 

To  appoint  his  Servants  is  the  un¬ 
doubted  Right  of  the  King ;  nor  do  the 
People  pretend  to  interfere  with  it  j  but  it 
is  alfo  as  undoubtedly  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  objedl  to  any  of  thofe  Servants, 
whom  they  find  improper  for  fuch  aTruftj 

G  2  a  Right 


a  Right  nohich  they  have  often  exerted  •with 
Succefsy  and  can  never  lofe  but  with  the  Lofs 
of  their  Liberty  j  and,  I  may  boldly  add, 
a  Right,  the  indifpcnfible  Obligation  on  the 
King  to  obferve  which  is  proved  by  this  ;  that 
it  has  never  been  infringed  in  a  fngle  Infance-, 
and  A  Minifler  fupported  by  the  Sovereign, 
in  Oppoftion  to  the  Senfe  of  his  People* 
without  making  the  Reign  of  that  Sovereign 
unhappy  at  Home,  and  inglorious  Abroad. 

In  Oppolition  to  thefe  plain,  and  con- 
clufive  Proofs,  the  Advocates  for  the  Prime 
Minijler  alledge  only  a  palliative  Appeal  to 
the  Paffions,  to  give  Weight  to  which  they 
confound,  by  the  moft  dilingenuous  Art^ 
Charadlers  abfolutely  diftind  from  each 
other. 


*  “  If  a  King  of  Great  Britain  (fay 
they)  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  chufe  his 
“  own  Servants,  or  to  difcard  them ;  to 
“  be  grateful  for  their  Fidelity,  and  Adi- 
“  vity  in  the  public  Bufinefs ;  and  to  judge 
‘■t  of  their  Inclinations  and  Abilities  for 
ferving  himfelf,  and  his  People  j  and  to 

rolitical  Conjidsrations* 
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“  honour  with  his  Countenance  and  Pro- 
tedlion  thofe,  who  merit  his  Favour,  his 
"  Condition  muft  be  the  mod;  miferable 
upon  Earth,  to  be  deprived,  meerly  be- 
“  caufe  he  is  King,  of  every  Comfort  a 
“  private  Man  holds  dear  to  his  Happinefs 
“  and  Interefts.” - 

Thefe,  My  Lord,  are  their  own  Words; 
but  plaulible  and  affedling  ?.s  this  Appeal 
may  appear,  it  will  lofe  all  its  Force,  as 
foon  as  the  Fallacy  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is  expofed  to  View. 

There  are  in  the  King  of  Great-Britain 
two  diftind:  Charaders,  his  Political,  and 
his  Perfonal.  In  the  Latter,  he  mod  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  a  Right,  “  to  chufe  his  own 
“  Servants,  or  to  difcard  them ;  to  be 
“  grateful  for  their  Fidelity  and  to  judge 
“  of  their  Inclination  and  Abilities  for^ 
ferving  himfelf,” — But  to  argue  from 
this  to  his  Political  Charader,  and  con¬ 
found  the  Servants  of  his  Perfon,  with  thofe 
\vhom  he  employs  to  do  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
State  i  or  in  other  Words,  the  Servants  of 
the  King,-  with  thofe  of  the  Crown ;  is  a 

manifed 
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manifeft  Sophifm,  and  intended  only  to 
deceive. 

With  the  former  his  private  Happinefs 

in  \m perfonal  Capacity  may  very  pofhbly  be 

connected  ;  and  to  interfere  in  the  Autho- 

♦ 

rity,  here  claimed  over  them,  would  be  to 
break  in  upon  the  natural  Rights  of  Huma¬ 
nity  j  but  in  Regard  to  the  Latter,  the  Cafe 
js  cjuite  difterent.  They  are  not  within  the 
Verge  of  that  domeftic  Familiarity,  which 
in  the  neceifary  Intercourfe  of  Perfonal 
Service  in  fome  Refpedts  feems  to  reftore 
'  the  Sovereign  and  Subjedt,  to  the  Equality 
of  their  common  Nature,  and  conftitutes 
the  Comforts,  whofe  Lofs  is  fo  pathetically 
(and  modeftly)  lamented  in  this  Appeal. 

The  firongeft  and  moft  recent  Inflances 
^|nay  be  brought  to  fupport  what  is  here 
advanced,  of  the  effential  Diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  Perfonal  and  Political  Service,  if 
felf-evident  Reafon  can  require  any  Supr 
port. 

There  have  been  Sefva?its  of  the  King^ 
who  have  held  the  moll;  lucrative,  and 
honourable  Employments  about  his  Perfon, 

and 
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and  e7ijoyed  his  Favour  in  the  higheft 
Degree,  without  giving  any  Offence  to  the 
People,  though  they  were  known  to  be 
unqualified  for  the  more  complicated  Bufi- 
hefs  of  the  State,  becaufe  they  interfered 
not  ’With  that  Bufinefs ;  as  on  the  other 
Hand,  there  have  been  Servants  of  the 
Crown  who  have  tranfafted  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  Affairs  to  their  Mailer’s  Honour,  and 
the  Satisfadlion  of  the  People,  at  the  fame 
Time  that  it  was  too  evident,  they  were 
perfonally  difltkea  by  him  ;  and  can  Impro¬ 
priety  or  Hardfhip  be  alledged  in  either 
Cafe  ? 

That  the  King  fhould  have  a  grateful 
Senfe  of  the  Fidelity  of  his  Servants  is  but 
natural,  and  argues  a  Virtuoufnefs  of  Dif- 
pofidon,  which  it  would  be  the  higheft 
Misfortune  to  all  his  Subjedls,  that  he 
fhould  want ;  but  this  Gratitude  muft  not 
be  carried  too  far  nor  miflead  his  Judg¬ 
ment  fo  as  to  make  him  think  them  qua¬ 
lified  to  be' of  the  Crown,  becaufe 
they  plaufe  him  in  their  Service  about  his 
Perfon.  An  Errour  that  has  often 

BJJEN  ATTENDED  WITH  THE  MOST  UN¬ 
HAPPY  Consequences. 
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To  the  imiverfal  Voice  of  the  People  the 
Advocates  for  the  Minifter  oppofe  the 
Determination  of  their  reprefentative  Body,  by 
which,  according  to  their  Way  of  Reafon- 
ing,  the  People  is  fo  abfolutely  concluded 

that  it  is  a  Violation  of  the  Coriftitution  for 
them  to  attempt  interfering  Perfonally,  by 

offering,  their  Opinion,'  in  any  Matters, 
relating  to  the  Government ;  and  therefore 
as  the  Condudl  of  the  Minifter  has  been 
approved  ©f  by  that  Reprefentative,  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  him  to  pay  any  Relpedt  to 
the  Sentiments  of  the  People  themfelves, 
which  conflitutionally  have  no  juft  Weight, 
nor  are  entitled  to  any  Regard. 

I 

In  Order  to  make  a  juft  Eftimate  of  the 
Force  of  this  Argument,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary.  My  Lord,  to  trace  the  Conftitution, 
from  it’s  firft  Principles,  to  it’s  prefent 
Form. 

In  Difquilitions  of  this  Nature,  Freedom 
is  indilpenfibly  necelfary  to  the  Elucidation 
of  Truth!  the  Principles  of  Religion  are 

examined 
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examined  by  divine  Command  to  confirm 
Faith. 


In  the  Confufion  of  Times  of  continual 
War,  when  Kingdoms  were  the  Reward 
of  Conquefts,  it  was  the_  Policy  of  the  con¬ 
quering  Powers  to  divide  their  Acquifitions 
among  their  military  Chiefs,  to  keep  the 
-Natives  in  Subjeftion,  and  have  their  own 
Forces  always  colledled,  and  ready  for  any 
fudden  Occafions,  which  Forces  confifted 
of  the  P  ollowers  of  thofe  Chiefs,  whom 
they  armed  arid  brought  into  the  Field,  at 
their  own  Expence  j  for  W ar  was  not  then 
a  particular  Trade,  but  every  Subjedl  was 
a  Soldier,  going  from  the  Plough  to  Battle, 
and  returning  again,  when  it  was  over,  to 
the  very  few  Arts  of  fuch  an  unfettled 

State. 


Thefe,  and  fome  perfonal  Services  to 
their  Kings,  were  the  Titles  by  which  the 
Chiefs  held  their  Lands,  and  comprized 
the  greatefi:  Part  of  their  Duty  of  Sub¬ 
jection. 
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tJndcr  thefe  Chiefs  the  Lands  were  again 
fubdivided  between  their  own  Soldiers,  and 
Officersof  inferior  Rank,  and  the  Natives; 
but  on  very  different  Terms.  * 


The  Former  held  them  of  the  Chiefs, 
by  Services  of  a  fimilar  Nature,  to  thofe 
which  the  Chiefs  paid  to  the  Kings,  and 
wexcfre^  from  every  other  Kind  of  Sub^ 
jedtion  to  them ;  the  Latter  on  the  Con- 
■trary,  were  in  a  State  little  differing  from 
Slavery,  tilling  the  Ground  for  their 
Maflers,  and  following  them  to  the  Wars, 
for  a  bare  IVIaintainance,  which  was  all 
that'  was  allowed  to  themfelves,  without 
any  Right  to  acquire  private  Property  or 
poffibility  of  recovering  Liberty,  but  by 
tbe  exprefs  Confent,  and  adtual  Concurrence, 
of  their  Chiefs,  except  in  fome  extraordi— 
tiary  Cafes,  and  defcending  from  Genera*' 
tion  to  Generation .  with  the  Lands  as  Part 
of  the  Inheritance.  Thefe  Chiefs  were 
called  and  the  others  Villeins. 


In  the  rude  Original  of  the  ^ritijh  Con- 


flitution,  thefe  Lords  had  an  hereditary 
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Share  in  the  Government,  in  Right  of 
their  Lands,  and  made  an  Eftate,  which 
has  fince  been  improved  into  the  prefent 
Peerage. 

The  great  Influence,  which  fuch  an  un¬ 
limited  Authority  over  the  People  gave  to 
the  Lords,  often  produced  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequences,  by  enabling  them  to 
refift  indifcriminately  the  Authority  of  their 
Sovereigns,  as  Views  of  private  Intereft  or- 
Ambition  urged  them. 

To  remedy  this, .  Realbn  fuggefted  it  to 
the  governing  Powers  to  reftore  the  People 
to  the  Rights  of  Nature,  and  give  them  a 
Share  in  that  Government,  of  which  they 
were  the  Strength;  that  they  might  form  a 
proper  Balance  to  the  Lords. 

To  obviate  the  Inconveniencies,  which; 
mull  inevitably  attend  the  People’s  exer- 
ciiing  this  Share  in  the  Government,  in 
their  colle£live  Body,  it  was  inftituted  that 
they  Ihould  tleSi  a  certain  Number  from 
among  themfelves,  xo/eprefent  the  Whole, 

PI  2  and 
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and  whofe  Determinations  flioiild  be  con- 
clufive  upon  them. 

That  this  re-prefentative  Body  fhoyld  an- 
fv/er  the  Intent  of  its  Inftitution,  it  was  in- 
difpenfibly  neceflary  that  it  ihquld  confiH 
only  of  fucn  Perfons  as  'wq.xc  Jycs  from  the 
Authority  of  the  Lords. 

As  the  mod:  effeftual  Provifion  to  fecure 
this  Freedom  of  the  Reprefen tatives,  it  was 
appointed  that  they  ihould  be  eleihd  only 
by  thofe,  'who  were  themfelves free  alfo ;  as 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  free  Men 
fhould  ever  intruft  their  mod  Sacred  Inter- 
efts  to  the  Care  of  thofe,  who  were  not 
free,  as  by  this  EleSiion  they  evidently  did 
to  their  Reprefentatives. 


Thefe  free  Men,  who  at  firft  confided 

almoft  folely  of  the  Soldiers,  and  inferiour 

Officers  of  theConquerours,  to  whom  Lands 

had  been  granted  under, the  Lords,  as  ■has 

been  obferved  before,  were  now  in  a  Cobrfe 

of  Years,  confiderably  increafed  in  Number  j 

many  of  the  Natives  having  recovered  their 

# 
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Freedom  on  various  Occafions  j  but  ftill  this 
Number  was  greatly  inferiouf  to  that  of 
thofe  who  were  not  Free. 


As  Property  alone  could  give  that  Inde~ 
pendency^  which  was  evidently  the  Reafon 
for  limiting  the  Right  of  Eledion  to  free 
Men ;  and  as  all  Property  then  confifted  in 
Lands,  that  Right  was  annexed  to  a  certain 
Amount  of  fuch  Property,  as  in  thofe  Times 
was  efteemed  fumcient  to  fupport  the  Pof- 
felTor,  in  the  necelTary  Degree  of  Inde¬ 
pendency  i  and  to  certain  ^ualf cations, 
which  were  efteemed  equivalent  to  fuch 
Property. 


In  Conlequence  of  thefe  Inftitutions,  no 
Man  was  admitted  to  join  in  eleding  a  Re- 
prefentative  for  a  County,  who  did  not  hold 
Lands  in  that  County,  to  that  Amount,  by 
a  Right,  which  was  not  determinable  at  the 
Will  of  another,  or  at  any  known  Time  j 
nor  for  a  Burrougk,  who  did  not  either  hold 
luch  Lands,  within  the  Precinifls  of  that' 
Burrough,  or  was  acknow.! edged  to  enjoy 
his  Freedom  in  it,  by  an  authentic  Record  ; 
which  latter  Privilege  vvas  given  to  Bur¬ 


roughs 
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roughs  f  or  ’Toums )  to  encourage  Peoples 
living  together,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Induflry  and  Trade;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  thisAcknowledgement  would 
be  given  to  any,  who  had  not  a  vifible  Pro¬ 
bability  of  Living  in  a  State  of  Indepen¬ 
dency.  The  Former  of  thefe  were  called 
Free  Holders ;  the  Latter  fimply  Free  Men, 

Thefe  wife  Precautions  had  the  defired 
Effedl,  and  the  Reprefentative  of  the  People 
foon  arofe  to  that  great  Importance  in  the 
State,  which  their  Strength  naturally  en¬ 
titled  them  to. 

But  as  the  Wifdom  of  Man  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  Provifions,  which 
fhall  invariably  comprehend  all  the  various 
Changes,  wrought  by  Time,  it  can  not  be 
imputed  to  want  of  Refpedl  to  the  Con- 
ftitution,  to  enquire  whether  thefe  Pre¬ 
cautions  are  fufficient  to  produce  the  fame 
Effeds  at  prefent,  when  the  Circumftances, 
on  which  they  were  principally  formed,  are 
K)  effentially  altered. 

The 
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The  Improvements  of  Induftry,  fn  more 
fettled  Times,  the  Acquifitions  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Difcoveries  made  in  the 
Purfuit  of  it,  have  introduced  a  new  Kind 
of  Property,  unknown  to  the  Modellers  of 
the  Conftitution,  and  which,  therefore,  they 
^uld  make  no  Provifion  for  ;  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  the  Increafe  of  Money  has  di- 
minilhed  its.  Value,  and  the  Luxury  infe- 
perable  from  Opulence,  multiplied  the 
Wants  of  Mankind  to  fuch  a  Degree;  as  to 
make  the  prefent -Appointment  of  Charity 
calculated  for  the  bare  Subfiftence  of  a 
Parijh-Beggar,  amount  to  many  Times  the 
Sum,  which  was  then  judged  fufficient 

to  eftablifh  the  Independency  of  an  E/ec- 
tor. 

When  thefe  Circumftances  are  confider- 
ed,  can  it  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
if  the  fage  Legiflators,  who  fixed  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Property,  necelTary  to  fupport. 
that  Independency  at  fuch  a  Sum  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  could  have  forefeen  this  Change,  they 
would  have  made  fome  Provifion  for  en- 
larging  that  Property,  in  Proportion,  as  the 

Caufes 
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Caufes  above  -  mentioned  dimlniflied  lt*S 
Value,  and  confequently  it’s  EfFcft ;  and 
have  judged  the  Pofleffors  of  this  new 
Property  fufficiently  free^  and  independent^ 
to  have  (hared  in  the  Right  of  elSiing 
Reprefentatives,  and  of  fufficient  Confe-^ 
quence  to  merit  being  reprefented  ? — That 
40,0001.  for  Inflance,  lent  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  (hould  make  a  Man  as  independent 
of  all  undue  Influence,  as  Forty  Shillings 
a  Year,  in  Free-hold  Eftate ;  and  that  a 
^^gj^tleman,  who  (hould  expend  an  affluent 
Income  in  Hofpitality  j  or  a  Merchant, 
who  (hould  afford  Support  to  the  feveral 
Trades  in  a  Town,  and  add  to  the  Wealth 
of  the  Community,  (hould  be  as  proper  to 
join  in  elefting  the  Reprefentatives  of  that 
Town,  as  one  of  thofe  Tradefmen,  whofe 
utmoft  Induftry  could  barely  earn  him  a 
Subfiftence  j  and,  who  after  a  Lite,  worn 
out  in  Poverty,  might  poflibly  be  brought 
to  the  Place  of  Eledtion,  (rcm  a  W^ork- 
houfe,  where  he  had  been  long  fupperted 

by  public  Charity  ? 

Or  would  it  have  been  confluent  with 

that  Equity,  which  fo  evidently  appears  to 

have 
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haTe  been  the  Foundation  of  all  their  In- 
ftitutions,  that  thofe,  whofe  Independency 
(the  original  and  foie  Motive  for  limitirtg 
the  Right  of  Election)  was  eftablifhed  on 
Property,  in  many  Inftances,  many  Thou- 
fand  Fold  greater  than  that  appointed  by 
this  Inftitution,  fliould  be  made  to  depend 
for  the  very  Enjoyment  of  that  Property, 
on  the  Determinations  of  a  Reprefentative, 
in  the  eledling  of  which,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  fhare  ? 

And  might  not  their  Wifdom  have  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  this  very  Limitation  might, 
in  thefe  Circumftances,  be  a  Means  of  de- 
ftroying  that  Independency,  which  it  was 
appointed  to  fupport  j  and  give  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  an  Influence,  as  uncon- 
ftitutional,  and  dangerous,  as  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Lords,  over  a  few  indigent  Elec-- 

tors,  which  could  never  be  attempted  with 
any  Profpedt  of  Succefs,  over  the  opulent- 
and  numerous  Body  oj  the  whole  People. 

■  That  to  preferve  this  Independency,  was 
the  foie  Motive  for  limiting  the  Right  of 
Elediion  originally,  is  inconteflibly  proved. 
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(if  U'hSt  is  intuitively  evident  to  Realbri 
can  require  Proof?)  by  this,  that  in  the 
Charters  granted  to  feveral  Burroughs, where 
the  Lords,  at  the  Time  of  granting  them, 
had  no  fuch  Power,  as  it  was  defigned  to 
guard  againft,  the  Right  of  Election  was 
given  to  all  the  Inhabitants  in  general, 
without  any  fuch  Limitation  to  Free-hold- 
ders,  and  Free-men. — Why  the  fame  Li¬ 
berty  is  not  extended  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  all,  (due  Regard  being  had  to  all  Dif- 
qualifications  particularly  appointed)  now 
that  the  Reafon  againft  it  is  univerfally 
removed,'  I  do  not  prefume  to  inquire. 

•  I  muft  not  from  this  be  underftood  to 
prefume  at  finding  Fault  with  the  prefent 
Form  of  the  Conftitution.  As  I  have  faid 
in  another  Inftance,  I  revere,  becaufe  I 
know  it’s  Excellence;  nor  has  any  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Great-Britain,  an  higher  Senfe  of 
the  Dignity,  and  Authority,  of  the  Re- 
prefentative  Body  of  the  People,  than  I 
have.  All  I  contend  for  is,  to  fliew  by 
this  candid  Difcuffion  of  the  Principles  of 
that  Conftitution,  that  a  confiderable  Part 
of  the  People,  which  is  now  excluded 

from 
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from  all  Share  in  the  Government,  was  not 
in  the  true  Spirit  and  Reafon  of  them 
intended  to  fufter  any  fuch  Exclufion,  and 
that,  though  it  is  legally  bound  by  the 
Refolutions  of  the  prefent  Reprefentatives, 
yet  in  Confequence  of  that  Exclufion  it 
can  not  juftly  be  faid  to  be  reprefented^  oX 
to  have  it’s  Senfe  exprefled  by  them. 

That  thefe  No?i  EleBors  are  really  a  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  the  People  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  prefent  State  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  and 
knows  the  Difproportion  between  them, 
and  the  Eleclors,  in  any  one  Burrough  or 
County  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  the 
IB  on  EleBors  make  fo  great  a' Majority,  that 
they  may  almoft  be  faid  to  be  the  whole 
People. 

And  {hall  fuch  a  Body  not  be  permitted 
to  fpeak  their  Sentiments,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  eleding  Pvcprefentatives  to 
Ipeak  for  them  ?  —  Shall  they  be  fet  at 
nought  by  Servants,  whofe  Wages  are  paid 

out  of  their  Property  ? - And  docs 

I  2  this 
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this  %^/  Incapacity  of  EleSling  fmk  them 
entirely  beneath  the  Attention  of  a 

Government,  of  which  they  are  the 

Strength  ? — 

I  have  thus,  My  Lord,  proyed,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  -  both  the  Pofitions  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Letter, 
that  the  OJice  oj  a  Prime  Minijier  is 
tnconjijlent  with  the  Principles  of  this 
Confrtiitton,’  — -And,  “  that  the  Manner 
in  which  that  Ofjce  is  at '  this  Pttne 

executed  is  alfo  inconffenr’with  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  found  Policy,  and  the  ejfential 
“  Interefs  of  thcfe  Kingdoms .’’—Aad  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Arguments  alledged  for  this 
Purpofe,  have  likewife  evinced,  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Conftitution,  the  Right 
of  the  People,  in  their  general  Body  to 
declare  their  Sentiments  in  Matters  of  public 
Concern-,  as  well  as  Ihewn  the  indifpenfble 
Obligation  on  their  Governours,  to  pay  regard 
to  that  Right  I  Mhll  your  Grace  now  give 
me  leave  to  trefspafs  on  you  for  a  Moment 
longer,  while  I  prefiime  in  the  over-flowing 
of  my  Heart,  to  poinf  out  the  proper 

Means 
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Means  of  redreffing  the  Evils  here  com¬ 
plained  of. 

As  uniting  the  Efficacy  of  all  the  great 
Offices  under  the  Crown,  unconftitutionally 
and  improperly  in  the  Hands  of  ONE,  is 
the  Caule  of  the  People’s  Difcontent,  the 
natural  Way  to  remove  that  Difcontent  is 
to  divide  that  Power  betv^een  many. 

Nor  are  there  a  fufficient  Number  of 
Perfons  wanting,  to  whom  thefe  Offices 
may  be  intrufted,  with  Safety,  and  Satif- 
fadion ;  whofe  Abilities  have  been  found 
equal  to  that  Charge  j  and  their  Fidelity 
tried,  in  Days  of  Difficulty,  and  Doubt  i 
who  have  not  changed  with  the  Seafons, 
nor  dillembled  their  Sentiments,  to  ferve 

are  ready  to  fup- 
port  wdth  their  Lives  the  Principles  of  that 
Revolution,  in  accompliffiing  which,  their 
Fathers  had  the  Glory  to  fhare;  and  from 
whence  are  derived  the  greatelf  Bleffings, 
now  enjoyed  by  Britons. 

For  fome  Offices  in  particular  there  are 
certain  Perfons,  who  feemed  marked  out 
by  Heaven. 


There 
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There  is  one,  whofe  Genius  has  dire<fl- 
ed  him  to  feek  for  Glory  on  that  Element, 
which  Heaven  has  made  the  peculiar  Scene 
of  Britain?,  Triumphs;  and  whofe  opening 
Abilities  fill  the  Hearts  of  all  her  faithful 
Sons,  with  the  happiefl:  Prefages !  Let  the 
Navy  be  affigned  to  his  Care  !  Let  Britain?, 
Thunder  fhake  the  trembling  Shores,  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  under  his  Command  ! 

There  is  another,  who  has  led  her 
Armies,  with  immortal  Honour,  in  the 
Field  ;  who  proved  the  hereditary  Courage 
of  his  Soul,  and  fealed  his  Attachment  to 
the  Liberties  of  Mankind  with  his  Blood  at 
Dettingen  ;  who  gathered  Lawrels  at  Fon~ 
tenoy,  which  made  the  Victors  blurti ;  and 
whofe  Condudl  at  Culloden  fixed  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  his  Father’s  Throne  fo  firmly,  that 
Faction  or  Rebellion  could  never  fliake  it 
more,  on  that  important  Day,  when  many, 
who  have  now  crept  into  its  Shadow,  and 
balk  in  the  Smiles  of  Favour,  watched, 
panting  with  impious  Hope  for  ^ts  Fall. 
Let  the  Sword  be  given  into  his  experienced 
Hand  again  !  Let  him  command  that  Army, 

which 
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■U'hkh  was  formed  by  his  Care,  and  con- 
feffedly  owes  its  Triumphs  in  every  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Globe,  to  the  Excellence  of  his 
Inflitution ! 

Thus  lhall  the  Military  Power  of  BritaWf 
entrufted  by  its  Sovereign  to  the  Condudt 
of  thofe,  whom  Nature  has  bound  infe- 
perably  to  his  Intereft,  and  Heaven  made 
ftrong  for  his  Service,  be  a  Terrour  to  her 
Enemies,  and  a  Safeguard  to  her  happy 
Sons. 

By  this  conjlitutional  Diftribution,  all 
Jealoulies  will  be  removed,  and  that  Har¬ 
mony  between  the  Governouts,  and  Gover¬ 
ned,  which  blefled  the  happy  Evening  of 
the  late  Father  of  his  People,  and  made 
their  Hearts  bleed  for  his  Lofs,  he  reftored  i 
while  the  Supreme  Power  JJoall  be  exerted 
SOLELY  by  the  King  himfelf  and  all  the 
Emoluments  of  Government  flowing  regu¬ 
larly  from  his  Royal  Hand,  bind  the  Souls 
of  his  Subjeds  in  the  Adamantine  Chains 
of  Gratitude  to  the  Sacred  Difpenfer  of 
their  Happinefs;  nor  will  any  Minifter  have 
an  Opportunity  to  Erengthen  himfelf  in  hig 

Power, 
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Power,  by  bribing  the  Reprefentatives  of 
the  People,  with  the  proftituted  Favours  of 
the  Crown,  till  he  fhall  think  himfelf  able 
both  to  delpife  the  People  themfelves,  and 
infult  his  Sovereign. 

To  make  fome  Attonement  for  the  Er- 
rours  which  may  be  in  this  Letter,  I  Ihall 
conclude  it  with  a  Prayer,  in  which  I  am 
fure  there  is  none,  and  know  I  fhall  be 
fmcerely  joined  by  your  Grace,  and  every 
faithful  Friend  of  Britain. 

May  evil  Counfellotirs  be  removed  from 
before  the  T^hrone^  and  the  Power  of  the 
King^  be  efablijhed forever  in  the  Confidence 
of  his  People  !  And  may  his  Sacred  Fa?7iilyy 
always  united  in  itfelf  be  planted  in  thefe 
Kingdoms y  as  firmly  as  the  FoundaUons  of 
the  Kills y  and  fiourdfio  to  the  E?id  of  Ages,  hke 
the  Green  Bay-tree  !  And  let  ail  the  People 
fayy  AMEN. 

I  am,  IVIy  Lord,  ^c.-^  . 


POST- 
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postscript. 

SINCE  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find.  My 
Lord,  that  the  Advocates  for  the  Mi- 
nijicr  endeavour  to  evade  the  Objedlion  of 
General  Dijlike,  in  one  of  it’s  mofl:  ftrik- 
ing  Inilances,  by  alledging  that,  if  feveral 
Perfons  of'  high  Rank  have  refigned  the 
moft  honourable  and  lucrative  Employ¬ 
ments,  rather  than  ferve  under  fo  unconjii- 
tutional  an  Ofiice,  executed  by  fo  exception¬ 
able  a  Perfon,  others  of  equal  Rank  have 
accepted  of  them,  fo  that  the  Weight  ia 
the  general  Balance  is  equal. 

The  Force  of  this  Reafoning  will  foom 
appear.  Private  Intereji  is  confefied  to  be 
too  generally  the  Motive  of  human  Adtion. 
Where  a  Perfon,  therefore,  adts  confidently 
with  this  Motive,  it  cannot  be  unjufi;  to 
aforibe  his  Adlions  to  it  j  whereas  on  the 
Contrary,  where  a  Perfon  adls  deliberately 
in  direid  Oppofition  to  his  private  Interefir, 
Juftice  demands  that  fuch  Adlions  Ihould  be 
afcribed  to  an  higher  Motive ;  and  confe- 
quently  thofe  Refignations,  which  could. 

K  proceed 


(  ) 

proceed  only  from  Principle,  prove  a  fixed 
Diflike,  while  the  Sincerity  of  the  Appro- 
batioa  argued  for  from  the  Acceotance  of 
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the  others,  isjiiftly  to  be  doubted,  and  it’s 
Continuance  not  to  be  depended  on  s  as 
J.ntereji  may  change^^  but  Principle  can 
not. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  great  Fortunes 
of  fome,  who  have  thus  lifted  themfelves 
under  the  Minijier,  raife  them  above  the 
Influence  of  fo  mean  a  Motive,  it  muft  be 
remembered,,  that  where  Avarice  has  taken 
Pofleflion  of  the  Soul,  it’s  Force  increafes 
with  the  Increafe  of  it’s  Acquifitions,  and 
p-rafps  ftill  at  more ;  or  let  Jlmbitkn,  which 
too  often  over-balances  Reafon,  in  youth¬ 
ful  Minds,  be  fubftituted  in  the  Place  of 
Interejl,  in  the  Argument,  and  the  Conclu- 
fton,  will  be  the  fame. 


P  I  N  I  F. 
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